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ARRIVAL OF CAPTAIN ASUWORTIL 


CROSS CURRENTS. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII.—HOME. 
“TOSSED and torn by many painful feelings, 
Captain Ashworth pursued his journey to Eng- 
land as rapidly as he could. The most poignant 
was regret for his procrastination, which deepened 
as his old affection for Ray returned—dear, kind 
Ray, who had watched him so sedulously in the days 
of his great trial. He had quite forgiven him, and 
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meant to tell him so on his marriage—meant, tho 
very word but added to his grief. 

How often good intentions deferred become a 
scourge to the memory, causing the aching heart 
to repeat with bitter accusation the wise man’s 
counsel, unheeded until too late to put it into pwac- 
tice: ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 

The servants in Curzon Street being all new, 
Piers was received as a stranger. Robin had left 
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long ago, having been too obnoxious to his mistress 
for her to permit him to remain. Blair was left at 
Tarleton, superseded while the Ashworths were in 
town by a showy-hooking butler of the lady’s choos- 
ing. More than that Ray would not concede. Not- 
withstanding her frequent demonstrations of dissatis- 
faction, Clarice had not been able to shake her hus- 
band’s resolution that Blair should never leave his 
service except by his own desire. 

In answer to his inquiries after Mrs. Ashworth, 
Piers was told that she had been ill, but was now 
better. He asked nothing further, and waited for 
his mother. The meeting between mother and son 
on this occasion could have but one character—that 
ef unmitigated pain. 

‘Was there no possibility of my being summoned 
in time to see Ray?” asked Piers, after hearing a 
short account of the accident from his mother. 

‘‘No; I think not. The accident happened on 
Friday ; that first evening we only thought of Ray. 
I wrote to you on the Saturday morning, telegraphed 
in the afternoon, he died in the night. No, it was 
not possible. You left, I presume, immediately on 
receiving the telegram, and you arrive here the 
fourth day after his decease.” 

“And I started as soon as possible, about three 
hours after receiving your telegrams. Both came 
together. Bellerive is out of the way. That night 
I took the diligence to Bile, and have travelled as 
~ as railways and boats permitted. Poor Ray! 

would have given much to see him, and speak to 
him onee more. Did he mention me?” 

Mrs. Ashworth only waited for this question to 
g ‘ve her son full details. ‘Yes, again and again,” 
she answered; ‘and each time with a more yearn- 
ing affection. He tried to write to you; here is the 
poor attempt, all that his nerveless hand could do.” 
She produced the paper on which the nearly un- 
intelligible words ‘‘ Dear Piers” were traced. Her 
son looked at it earnestly for a few seconds, and then 
put it into his breast-pocket. It was now a sacred 
rec, a mute reproach for the hard thoughts he had 
ontertained against him, that dear, kind Ray, who 
had been so tender to him during his first great 
sorrow. 

All his former affection now revived. Piers felt 
what all vehement persons must feel when restored 
to aright mind, that unrighteous anger is a mad- 
man’s folly, that it is, like the letting out of water, 
often irremediable. Under its influence our words 
and actions pass from our control. We may not 
cancel them by future kindness, nor obliterate them 
with the bitterest tears. 

Surely the injunction to forgive injuries is the 
command of tenderest love. ‘Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath” is spoken by a compassion- 
ate voice, that would spare us the intensity of painful 
remembrance, when the ties we have disregarded 
and coldly loosened are snapt and broken for ever. 

‘‘Did he send me any message?” asked Piers, 
when he spoke again. 

‘Yes, and a charge. The message was very 
simple, nothing more than a schoolboy might send 
to his companions, ‘Tell Piers how I loved him,’ 
but the pathos was in his own comment, and in the 
eager straining look that accompanied it, which I 
cannot describe nor can you imagine: ‘thy friend 
that is as thine own soul.’ Some of the words had 
been troubling his memory the whole day, but when 
he got the sentence correct, he said 16 twice over, the 





second time very slowly, as if it were a pleasure to 
linger over each word, ‘Thy friend that is as thy 
own soul,’ adding, with a smile both sweet and sad, 
‘that is Piers; tell him that I said so.’ The only 
regret he expressed throughout his short illness 
was in the few words, ‘1 shall never see Piers 
again.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Good, faithful Ray!” 

Yes; Piers then felt that Ray, with all his weak- 
ness, was a sincere and noble character, one with 
whom, but for a woman’s pretty face, he should 
have walked in brotherhood to his life’s end. 

‘‘ And I steeled myself, hardened myself against 
him. For the sake of one who never possessed one 
grain of his worth, I despised and wounded him, and 
left in his dying pillow a thorn I might have re- 
moved. Which has been really the weakest ?—not 
Ray,’’ said Piers, breaking forth into a torrent of 
self-upbraiding. ‘‘Oh, Clarice Hawtrey! if there is 
justice here below, or any retribution on earth for 
falsehood and wrong, I envy not your future.” 

He got up and walked about the room, venting 
his emotion in unconnected sentences, of which Mrs. 
Ashworth dimly guessed the meaning. ‘‘ Heartless, 
doubly heartless ; once to me, and even more so to 
him, to whom she owed so much. What sort of 
wife is that whom a gentle heart like Ray’s found it 
no sorrow to leave?”’ Then meeting his mother’s 
look of surprise, he added, ‘‘I know something of 
his domestic affairs. Ray was not happy in his 
marriage. I heard it from Hope herself.” 

Mrs. Ashworth thought so too. Enough had come 
under her observation in the few interviews she had 
with Ray after the renewal of his visits to make 
her think that a skeleton lurked within his home. 
Many a word inadvertently dropped, his reluctance 
to speak of his wife except in trivial matters, his 
embarrassed excuses for her not calling with him, 
besides many other tokens, confirmed her in the 
suspicion. 

Yet she would gladly have seon Piers less vehe- 
ment in his condemnation, and more pitiful in his 
language. Passionate emotions are generally tran- 
sient, partaking of the character of great fires, 
which fork out quickly by reason of their fierceness. 
He and Clarice must meet. How long would his 
anger and disdain withstand the witchery of the 
smiles which had already brought unhappiness to 
his cousin? Alas! she knew that the moral pen- 
dulum swings backwards with the same swiftness as 
forwards, and that words spoken in stormy excite- 
ment are often forgotten in the calm. 

‘¢You said there was a charge, what was it?” 
asked Piers, suddenly coming to a standstill in front 
of his mother. 

‘¢ He wished you to be the guardian of his child.” 

‘‘ With all my heart, and glad indeed shall I be 
to have any link to Ray. He could not have done 
me a greater kindness than to ask me. No one will 
fulfil the office more willingly or carefully than 
I shall. As much as man can do, as far as my 
foresight reaches, I will watch over him and pro- 
tect him, I will love him and be patient with 
him, whatever he may be; nay, I will try to mend 
myself, that I may be of more use to him. Ray, 
Ray,” he added, in a broken voice, and looking 
upwards as if calling him to witness the appeal, 
“may God help me truly to keep this my solemn 
promise to be kind and faithful to your son and his 
interests ! ”” 
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Instinctively Piers had settled that the expected 
infant must prove the heir. 

‘Ray leaves no son, nor daughter—no living 
child,” said Mrs. Ashworth, laying her hand upon 
that of Piers. 

He started. ‘‘ What then?” he quickly asked, 
without giving himself time to reflect. 

‘Only the widowed mother of a dead son. The 
child was born prematurely, not many hours after the 
death of his father.” 

‘Ray, Ray!” gasped out Piers, in the tone of one 
sore distressed, and this time he looked downwards. 
The miserable past was not to be effaced, nor any of 
its mournful memories softened. There was then 
nothing in his power to do for Ray, nor for Ray’s 
sake—nothing by which he might in any degree 
repay that strong attachment which had honoured 
the giver, but must henceforth cast a burden upon 
the receiver—no return possible for the faithful 
affection that death only had quenched. Reconcilia- 
tion was beyond his reach, and their separation was 
built up by that impassable wall which no man 
crossed until-the sorrows and passions of humanity 
were hushed to rest! 

Piers could not submit himself to the stroke. It 
was some time ere he recovered himself sufficiently 
to speak again. When ho did, he expressed a wish 
to see his cousin. Taking a light from the table, 
Mrs. Ashworth led the way to the chamber where he 
was lying, and would have entered with her son, but 
he requested to go in alone. Captain Ashworth was 
neither romantic nor sentimental, but he was a man 
whose feelings ran deep. In the presence of that 
mute form whose spirit could now weigh with sure 
precision the difference between eternal truth and the 
insignificant interests of time, Piers felt the folly 
and sin of human passion. He could understand the 
lesson underlying the question addressed to the 
morbid prophet weeping over his withered gourd— 
‘Doest thou well to be angry?” 

Hitherto he had stoutly maintained his right to be 
very angry; now he faltered in that opinion. ‘Is 
anger ever worth the pain it brings, either to others 
or to ourselves? ’’ he inwardly asked. No, we may 
all answer, for some bitter taste will ever afterwards 
linger, which cannot entirely be forgotten. Death 
clears away many a mist that blinded our earthly 
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| house is not much better. 


vision, and places events most interesting to us in a | 


new aspect. So it did now to Piers. 
more excuses for Ray than for himself. ‘‘I might 
have judged you less hastily, for who should know so 
well as I what your temptations were,” he said, 
looking down upon the calm, silent face, till the tears 
obscured his sight. ‘Sleep, sleep, Ray, in peace. 
I shall cherish your memory. From my heart I say 
it—you were a better man than I.” He touched the 
icy brow with his lips and camo away unconscious 
that he left behind the tear of repentant affection 
which would have been to Ray, had he known it, the 
greatest joy he desired here below. 

No one ever found himself the owner of the hand- 
some property with less exultation than Piers did. 
“Mother,” said he, on returning to the room where 
she was waiting for him, ‘‘ were it in my power to 
choose my lot, how thankfully I would take my little 
Hope and go to India to-morrow, rather than sit in the 
place of Ray. How shall I banish the dark shadow 
that will haunt it? I could almost say it seems unjust. 

am not arraigning Providence, only marvelling 


a: God’s dealings,” explained Piers, quickly per- 


He admitted | 
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ceiving that Mrs. Ashworth was about to correct 
him. 

‘‘When am I expected to ask to see Mrs. Ray 
Ashworth?” he said, on taking leave of his mother 
for the night. 

‘‘Not yet. She will not be well enough to leave 
her room for some days. She wishes to go into the 
country as soon as she is better, and requests your 
permission to spend a short time at the manor.” 

‘‘My permission,’ repeated Piers, abstractedly ; 
‘¢ and to think by what a narrow chance the property 
is not her own. For Ray’s sake I will be kind to 
her; I cannot do less,”’ he said quickly, perceiving 
an earnest questioning’ look upon Mrs. Ashworth’s 
countenance. ‘I shall consult with the lawyeis how 
I may best serve her.” 

When Captain Ashworth called on his mother 
the following morning, his kindly feelings towards 
the widow had undergone achange. He asked many 
questions concerning her attendance on Ray, and 
expressed surprise at her having been persuaded to 
leave him. 

‘Tt was Ray’s own wish that her health should be 
the first consideration,” explained Mrs. Ashworth. 

‘‘ Hope would have died at her post rather than 
have left undone so sacred a duty as that of closing 
her husband’s eyes,’’ was the stern reply. 

Though well pleased with a comparison so favour- 
able to her favourite, Mrs. Ashworth was too just 
to leave Clarice under unmerited censure, and re- 
minded her son that no one believed Ray to be in 
such immediate danger. ‘‘ Besides,” she added, 
sorrowfully, ‘‘our best and dearest can only accom- 
pany us to the edge of the stream; into its dark 
waters each one must enter alone.” 

Piers partially changed the subject, saying, 

‘‘ What do you think of her request to spend some 
weeks at Tarleton ?” 

‘Tt is perhaps natural.”’ 

‘But, considering all the circumstances, is it good 
taste?” 

Mrs. Ashworth answered by a counter question— 
‘‘ Would it not be ungenerous to put an unfavourable 
construction upon it?” 

‘‘My mother never can. London is desperately 
hot,” he continued; ‘here it is stifling; my aunt’s 
It would do you good to 
be in the country, suppose you go to the manor with 
Clarice.” 

‘She did not propose that, and I doubt her wishing 
for me.” 

“As you like, mother,”’ said Piers, carelessly. ‘I 
thought if you were there, the expenses of house- 
keeping would be yours, and Clarice would bo 
spared expenditure.” 

Twice Piers used her Christian name as in former 
times. Mrs. Ashworth did not quite like it. She 
was prosaic enough to differ from the poet, and to 
think there was something in a name; furthermore, 
that as a host of tender associations often cluster 
round it, the use of it has a strong tendency to pro- 
duce the intimacy of which it is the symbol. 

In a few days more Ray was laid to rest in tho 
family vault. Tarleton was sorry to lose him, though 
Jacob Martin and a few others said it was all for the 
best, as no one knew what might have happened had 
he lived a few years longer. The observation was 
trite enough, yet those who made and those who 
heard it, comprehended more than met the ear. 

Instead of regretting that Ray Ashworth left no 
AA 2 
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son to inherit the property, the elders of the village 
seemed glad that it should descend to his cousin, the 
brave, dashing Piers, so popular with them in his 
boyhood. ‘The poor Captain, as they had since been 
in the habit of calling him, was to be “the squire.” 
Yet that title was never applied to him; all his life 
long he was designated ‘the Captain,” but by one 
of those village fancies, more capricious than logical, 
his son, from the day of his birth, was dubbed the 
young squire. 

With some surprise, and, it must be owned, with 
some disappointment, Tarleton heard that the Captain 
was not coming to reside among them at present ; 
but that the housekeeper of the manor had received 
orders to make preparations for the reception of the 
widow, who would pass some weeks in the country to 
recruit her health. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—DREAMLAND. 


Ir is foolish to be affected by a dream—very foolish ; 
yet who so strong, so wise, so unwavering in intel- 
lectual strength as never to have yielded to the 
weakness? Other considerations must also be taken 
into account. Dreams that hurt are rarely the pure 
offspring of the wandering brain with reason asleep. 
More frequently they are fragments torn from our 
waking thoughts, each containing some small, maybe 
some infinitesimal, portion of the real care that has 
harassed and worried us by day, now woven by a 
capricious hand into a continuous and variegated 
fabric. Like the blind weaver taking his colours at 
random, unfettered fancy, out of her long hours of 
untiring industry, produces only confusion under the 
semblance of a pattern. And sometimes worse. The 
sensitive spirit is left helpless to struggle against its 
pain, for in those dark colourless moments the mind 
has no power to whisper the thought, the principle, 
or the prayer which may subdue the working of a 
noxious poison. 

Awakened by a stray sunbeam falling on her face, 
Hope opened her eyes in her pleasant room at Belle- 
rive without recognising immediately where she was. 
So distinct were the impressions of the night, so vivid 
tie scene altogether, that she felt bewildered. Her 
memory clearing by degrees, and the familiar objects 
around her becoming more easily distinguished, she 
knew that she was not standing in a crowd in a 
great city, nor straining her eyes to take in what 
pained her so much to see. But tears were still 
trembling on her eyelids, and others were on her 
cheek. ‘It is a dream, only a dream,” she said to 
herself, wiping them away, yet feeling nearly as 
much discouragement as if it were true. 

The whole day she was struggling against herself 
with no more joy in her heart than she had expe- 
rienced in her dream. The heaviness of spirit occa- 
sioned by the hasty departure of Piers under circum- 
stances so unexpected had never been removed. He 
was obliged to go, that was obvious, but he was not 
compelled to leave without some expression of regret. 
The parting gave him no pain—it was to him only a 
journey from one place to another—while to her it 
was a fertile subject for care and fear. For the weal 
or woe, the blessing or the bane, of sensitive hearts, 
the influence of affection is ever capricious and un- 
equal. The tables were turned now, and it was 
Tlope who became restless and uncertain. Into this 
separation entered other anxieties than those spring- 
ing from the bare fact of absence. 

She was alive to contingencies of another nature. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 


There was no more question of India, no necessity 
for leaving her country or her dear Tarleton. In- 
consistent little Hope! As she sat night after night 
at her window when Mrs. Stanmore and Ada were 
gone to bed, musing over the events of the last few 
weeks, she could not help regretting that this neces- 
sity no longer existed. By some magic influence, 
unfelt before, the peaceful household of her girlish 
attachment faded into insignificance before the 
brightness of that distant home to be shared with 
Piers. Strange sorcery is that which, like the wind, 
cometh and goeth where it listeth, and, whether it 
bring storm or sunshine, sorrow or joy, finds an en- 
trance and establishes a kingdom in every human 
breast. The first breath of love, mysterious as the 
hidden germ-life in the flower, often takes its silent 
rise where least expected. What developes it? A 
word, a tone, a glance; we can no more penetrate 
the secrets of the hidden chamber whence it springs 
than we can follow Nature, step by step, in many of 
her ordinary works. Endued with force, it some- 
times comes to waste and to destroy; clothed in the 
soft robings of a disciplined spirit, it’blesses with the 
untold joy of a true and confiding regard. 

Slowly yet surely Hope had fallen under this subtle 
charm, and not being of a temperament to do any- 
thing by halves, she was unhappily too sensitive 
now. ‘The very earnestness of her feelings disturbed 
their peaceful flow, concentrating their force around 
the obstacles she saw in their way. 

Five weeks had passed since Piers left Bellerive 
for England. A few letters had been exchanged 
between them. Those written by Piers were short 
and rather business-like, that is, they kept her 
acquainted with what was going on. Hers were 
equally short and rather stiff, the result of a few 
small seeds of that noxious weed which poisons so 
much happiness and sometimes creates the evil it 
resents. Piers wrote about Tarleton, his affairs, and 
his mother; Hope about Ada and Mrs. Stanmore, 
but all the time thero was no rest in her heart, nor 
had she a mind sound enough to read without preju- 
dice the letters she received. Piers mentioned his 
intention to be kind to the widow for Ray’s sake, 
and Hope wearied herself with the suspicion that it 
would one day be for her own; he told of the retire- 
ment of Clarice to the manor and her desire to leave 
all her material interests in his hands, and she read 
a deep design to resume her old power over him. 
Three patent facts were ever before her eyes: Clarice 
was free, she had been deeply loved, and she still 
possessed the exquisite beauty which had first at- 
tracted Captain Ashworth snd afterwards had en- 
snared Ray. 

How would Piers act now that he must enter on 
the scene of trial? Clarice and he must meet—per- 
haps frequently ; he would listen to her voice, see 
her, hear her, with every touching appeal to his 
kindness and forgiveness that misfortune and sorrow 
could offer. Might not the tender recollections of 
the past be easily revived ? 

On the other hand, what was there on her side? 
The tie between herself and Piers had only been 
recently contracted, it wanted the strength of habit 
as well as weight ; what advantage had she over the 
fascinating Clarice but the cold dictates of judgment, 
and—alas! that she should have to cling to an argu- 
ment so vile—human infirmity, or in other words, 
the passion of resentment ? 





With such and similar thoughts Hope embittered 
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her existence from day to day, finding fresh suste- 
nance for her distrust in every letter that came. Yet 
her letters were regularly answered, and in a strain 
quite as warm as her own. What fault could she 
reasonably find? She could not satisfy herself. 
Exacting and untrusting in her newly-conceived 
jealousy, she was altogether departing from the 
simplicity and single-mindedness Which had hitherto 
constituted the principal charm of her character. 

Women of a highly sensitive temperament, with- 
out self-discipline, are apt to feel chilled when, in- 
stead of a like response, they encounter the sober 
realities of man’s less poetic nature. Hope was no 
metaphysician ; she thought and felt with the intense- 
ness of one who had never contemplated the nume- 
rous disappointments of life, or the fading away of 
its illusions. When they came she was bewildered, 
more disposed to exaggerate than prepared to meet 
them. She felt now that she was trusting in a 
shadow. Uneasy every way, she was the more un- 
happy because obliged to keep her anxiety to her- 
self. Too defiant in spirit to let Mrs. Stanmore see 
her disquietude, she had also too much fealty yet 
remaining towards Piers to seek the sympathy of 
Ada. She was too young, and her love was of too 
recent a date, to live in the past, or to resist the 
whispers of suspicion and the effects of absence. So 
she went on, brooding over her own imaginings and 
inferences, loosening her hold over Piers, and re- 
turning answers more and more unsatisfactory to her 
doubts and fears. 

Had Piers really loved her? Never, she knew, as 
he had done Clarice. He had chosen her because he 


‘considered her helpful, unselfish, and cheerful— 


chosen her when the bride of his affections was un- 
attainable; but now— Yes. Hope understood so 
well that feelings change with circumstances. There 
was grief, too, in thinking ill of Piers. He had 
become so dear that his good name was precious 
also, and to see that stained or tarnished would be 
an aggravation of her sorrow. ‘‘Oh, if he had only 
left me as he found me last year, or only professed 
to resume the friendship of my childhood, it would 
have been all well; he might have married Clarice, 
and I should not have been unhappy at all!” was 
one of her frequent exclamations. 

Another change would sometimes come over her, a 
vehement revolt, a passionate protest against her 
own uneasiness. ‘‘ Why should I be unhappy when 
that would bring no good to Piers?’’ she cried, with 
a kind of reasoning pathos. ‘Through all his trials 
and cares, whatsoever they might be, I should never 
tire, never weary, in trying to help and comfort him. 
I should watch and wait, and serve and love. Would 
Clarice do that? Shall I let him follow in Ray’s 
track, to reap Ray’s disappointment? I, who have 
seen Ray so often depressed by home irritations, his 
temper injured and his days made wearisome by 
Opposition and unkindness.”’ 

‘Then, remembering that the former character of 
Piers might save him from such a position, her 
reflections took another direction. She wished she 
could go to England at once, and confront Clarice in 
her home—Piers’ home. That was a master move 
on the part of Clarice, the source of her strongest 
fear. Why did she go there? and why remain so 
long? and why had she now sent for Captain Ash- 
worth to pay her a visit? This announcement was 
the principal passage in Piers’ last letter—so, at 


least, it seemed to Hope. 
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Her agitation having a little subsided, she perused 
the letter more deliberately. It was chiefly about 
Clarice. For more than a month she had been 
living in strict retirement at the manor, refusing to 
transact any matter of business with the lawyers of 
the estate, on the plea that she should be entirely 
guided by Captain Ashworth, and now she requested 
a meeting with him, which was to take place in a few 
days. 

The proposed interview distressed, alarmed her. 
There appeared so much design and calculation in 
everything that Clarice did. What more probable 
than that she should make some effort to resume her 
former influence, and raise herself again to the afliu- 
ence she so much coveted? What more possible 
than that the old spell should be upon him again, 
and that Piers should succumb to its power? ‘Then 
Piers would do that which he had condemned in 
Clarice, and visited with such sullen resentment 
upon Ray. And this it was in her power to prevent 
—she could break the bond that held him to her, 
and send him to that interview unshackled by any 
promise, free to follow the instincts of his heart. If 
she broke off the engagement, neither the world nor 
his conscience could condemn him for making 
another. For two whole days and one sleepless 
night Hope debated with herself whether she should 
make the sacrifice. Yet often would come the tor- 
menting question, Was it a sacrifice? or was it only 
gilding a painful necessity ? Accident, or something 
like it, decided her at last. 

Carrying these anxious thoughts to her pillow, she 
fell asleep, overpowered by the effects of the wake- 
fulness of the previous night. It was no marvel 
that her dreams borrowed their character from her 
waking impressions. She was in London, in a great 
crowd, forced forward in spite of a steady resistance 
into the first ranks, and then on and on until she 
found herself in a church. Before the communion 
rails, with a flowery crown, and bridal veil floating 
over a deep mourning dress, stood Clarice, fairer 
than ever, and smiling at some one beside her, whose 
face Hope could not see on account of the throng of 
people pressing before her. Who that individual 
was needed not sight to determine. She knew but 
too well. A notion coming into her head that some- 
where in the marriage service there would be a pause 
and the ceremony interrupted, she listened with 
wrapt attention; but the monotonous murmur from 
one voice continued and continued. It ceased at last, 
and there was a general rustle. All were moving 
away, herself among the rest, forced on by some one 
in the crowd. What did they want with her? She 
had been forgotten until now. No one had cared 
for her, nor thought of her, and Piers and Clarice 
were man and wife. Why were the throng taking 
her with them? What had she to do? Was it to 
throw flowers at the feet of the bride? That she 
could not, would not do of her own free will, and, if 
compelled, what a bitter, bitter mockery, for what 
garlands, what flowers that ever blossomed on earth 
could hide dishonour? JDid Piers so soon forget 
how severely he had judged Ray, despised and cast 
him off, though many a trait of affection and gene- 
rosity pleaded in his favour? What would he feel 
when the world laughed and talked and mocked 
at his former indignation, sneering at his false pre- 
tensions to a higher code than poor Ray had held ? 
What of his brittle vows? for it seemed to her that 
all that multitude knew they had been made. What 
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would be said of them? Tho answer was at hand. 
As Piers passed out of the church and faced the 
staring crowd with Clarice on his arm, an universal 
hiss arose, so loud and discordant, falling and rising, 
and swelling again into a storm of sibilant reproach, 
that Hope, trembling with a great fear, was com- 
pelled to conceal her face. 

With a sharp pang she awoke. It was only a 
dream, and the light of day was pouring into her 
little room at Bellerive. A superstitious feeling took 
possession of her, against which she struggled for 
hours, but it was not to be conquered. The dream 
was a warning. Piers should at least be free. 

So, without further reflection, she seized a pen, 
and in a few words, without explanation or excuse, 
she expressed the desire to break off their engage- 
ment, saying to herself, ‘If his conscience is silent 
he will ask for my reasons, if it speak he will under- 
stand them.” 

The letter was despatched by the next post. 





THE NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Ff wishing ‘“‘God speed” to the Arctic 

voyagers who have just left our shores, and 
whom we may hope to see again in the course of two 
or two and a half years, it may be interesting to our 
readers to know under what circumstances they are 
going, what they seek to gain by going, and how 
they are furnished for their work. 

On the 17th November last Mr. Disraeli informed 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who had addressed him in 
behalf of several learned societies, that her Majesty’s 
Government, having carefully weighed the scientific 
reasons advanced in favour of another Arctic expedi- 
tion, and having regard to the “‘ importance of en- 
couraging that spirit of maritime enterprise which 
has ever distingu’shed the English people,’ had 
resolved to authorise an expedition, ‘‘ under the con- 
duct of Government.” 

A week after this letter was written, the Lords 
of the Admiralty wrote to Admirals Richards, 
M‘Clintock, and Sherard Osborn, forming them into 
a committee of ‘experienced officers who havo 
served in the Polar regions,” and requesting their 
advice upon the scope, organisation, and all the 
details of the proposed expediticn. 

bo G. Nares, an Arctic voyager and a noto- 
riously first-rate officer, then in command of the sur- 
veying party in the Challenger, was recalled from 
Hong Kong to take command of the expedition. 

By the 4th February the Arctic committee had 
done their duty of advice and preparation, had 
bought one ship and selected another as specially 
suitable, and had gone fully into all the matters 
referred to them. The route, by Smith’s Sound, had 
been resolved upon; provisions, clothing, stores, 
sledges, tents, ice-boats, and all the hundred and 
one things of a special kind, besides the usual navy 
provisions, had been ordered; and the Discovery, 
578 tons, and Alert, 751 tons, were not only in dock, 
but crowded with busy and skilful workmen. 

THE OBJECTS TO BE ATTAINED BY THE EXPEDITION. 

These are numerous. Geographical science wants 
to know the nature and extent of the northern coast 
of Greenland, and the conditions of land and sea to 
the westward of it. Hydrography is curious as to 
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the oceanic currents in the unknown seas, and as to 
what may be learned from observations at different 
depths. Meteorology asks the temperature and 
pressure of the atmosphere, of the sea, and of the 
prevailing winds, and suggests that in the north 
may be found the key to many climatic puzzles, 
Magnetism and physics have much to inquire about; 
whilst geology proposes to open ‘‘ a new chapter in 
the history of our globe,” if Captain Nares will be 
kind enough to furnish certain materials. Botany 
and zoology make large demands upon the care and 
observation of the explorers; and ethnology declares 
that by studious inquiry and research “light may 
not improbably be thrown upon the mysterious 
wanderings of those northern tribes, traces of which 
are found in every bay and on every cape, in the 
cheerless Parry group as well as up to the farther 
point that has been reached beyond Smith’s Sound. 
These wanderings may be found to be the most dis- 
tant waves of storms raised in far-off centres and 
among other races.” 

Commerce wishes to know whether, if there be, as 
is alleged with increasing probability, a great open 
sea near the North Pole, it will be worth while to 
establish stations on it; and whether the region will 
afford skins, fish, oil, feathers, or other produce 
which can be sent in aid of the great human family 
with which commerce deals. Then the Government 
seek to ‘‘encourage that spirit of maritime enter- 
prise which has ever distinguished the English 
people;’’ and the English people themselves desire 
that their countrymen, who since 1773 have been 
foremost in Arctic adventure, shall not, after the 
lapse of a century, be left behind in the race by 
Germans, Americans, or any other nationalities. 

With these motives, and in pursuit of these ob- 
jects, Captain Nares goes, with nine officers and 
fifty-two non-commissioned officers and men, in 
u.m.s. Alert, accompanied by Captain Stephenson, 
with fifty-eight officers and seamen, in n.m.8. Disco- 
very.* They are to sail direct to Disco, in Green- 
land, to touch there and at other Danish settlements 
for dogs and Esquimaux drivers for the sledges, and 





then to push as quickly as possible up Smith’s Sound 
in prosecution of their enterprise. 

Cairns, with provisions and records, are to be 
erected at intervals of sixty miles, with the view to 
relieve the explorers should they have later to 
abandon their ships and to’retreat overland; and 
also for the assistance of any relief expedition which 
will be sent out should the present expedition not 
have returned to England by November, 1877. 

The Discovery is not expected to get beyond the 
82nd parallel, where the American expedition win- 
tered in 1871; and the Alert, which will, at a certain 
point, part company with her consort, is not ex- 

ected to be able to proceed beyond the 84th parallel. 
om this point the duty of exploring will have to 
be accomplished by means of sledges and ice-boats, 
and in regions hitherto untraversed by Europeans or 
Americans. 
HOW ARE THE SHIPS AND MEN OF THE EXPEDITION 
FITTED FOR THIS? 

As to the officers and men, they are the best that 
could be found out of applicants numerous enough to 
wnan the ships thrice over. All have been subjected 


—— 













* Since the above was written, Mr. Ward Hunt, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, has yielded to a popular and expressed wish, and 
has appointed a chaplain to each ship, 
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to the strictest medical scrutiny, and all are volun- 
teers. The height of the men was limited to between 
5ft. 6in. and dft. 9in., and their age to between 
twenty-five and thirty-one. 

Their personal equipment is complete in every- 
thing that foresight and experience could suggest, 
or money purchase. Provisions specially prepared 
under Government supervision preclude all doubt as 
to their quality and goodness. Clothing prepared 
from patterns and materials which the experience of 
former expeditions showed to be best is guarantee 
for safeguard against climate ; and the fittings of the 
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| engines to pump out any water which may find its 
way below. Planking and duffle {a sort of flannel 
felt) have been freely used to kéep out cold from the 
messes. Masts, gear, and rigging have been made 
| as simple and manageable as possible, consistently 
with great strength, and precautions have been taken 
to secure that the gear and fittings of the two vessels 
shall be interchangeable. 

The sledges—those hopes of the expedition—have 
been made of American elm, the runners shod with 
steel. ‘The cross-bars are lashed to the bearers 
with strips of hide, while to keep the contents from 














SKETCH MAP OF THE CIRCUMPOLAR REGIONS, 


ships, the construction of sledges, 
tion for those travelling 
do the lion’s share in 


and the prepara- | 
parties which will have to | 
rt actual exploration, under the | 
critical eye of Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, the finder of | 
Franklin’s relics, is testimony enough that all has | 
been done that should have been done, | 
Parliament voted readily the money required; the | 
Admiralty threw all its strength into the organisa- | 
tion of the expedition; and naval men and dockyard | 
Men vied with one another in making the equipment 
as thorough and as perfect as the most experienced | 
explorers could desire. 
@ ships themselves have been strengthened out- 
wardly and inwardly, and their bows sheathed, to 
resist ice, Each has five watertight bulkheads, with | 








falling between them, lines are clo8e-hitched round 
each cross-bar, and having been stretched taut, a 
width of stout canvas is laced over them, and 
on this rests the sledge-trough or load. When 
laden, the total weight of the sledge will be about 
1,646]bs., and will be in charge of an officer and 
seven men.” s 

Such is a brief description of the expedition which 
has now gone forth, and which we hope to welcome 
back in due time. 

We must not forget to add that a careful assort- 
ment of books published by the Religious Tract 
Society, including the “Leisure Hour,” is part of 
the store of literary recreation provided for the men 
during the long days of Arctic loneliness. 
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HEARING OF DOGS. 

HE question has sometimes been raised, Do dogs 
wh var remarks made about them in con- 
versation? I think that some, at least, certainly do. 
I had once an English terrier, called ‘‘ Frisk,” whose 
eye was accidentally injured. I remarked to my 
brother that I intended to call in the veterinary 
surgeon. The dog, which was lying before the fire, 
shortly after got up and left the room. The surgeon 
arrived, but nowhere could his canine patient be 
found. I called repeatedly without avail, and at last, 
after a long search, found him hid under one of the 
sofas; and even then he had to be carried to the 
surgeon, for whom he evinced every mark of dislike, 
and would scarcely allow himself to be touched. A 
friend of mine has two small English terriers. He 
is in the habit of washing them now and then, and, 
strange to say, this sanitary operation is much dis- 
liked by its recipients. If, on the appointed morning, 
he happens to make the most casual remark with 
reference to his intentions his dogs disappear for the 
rest of the day. I knew a dog which had rather an 
unusual method of frightening beggars. If its 
master saw a disreputable-looking character coming 
in at the gate, he would say—“ ‘ Tiff,’ go and make 
a face at that man.” Instantly ‘Tiff’ would dash 
off, and on coming within a few yards of the beggar, 
would throw himself down at full length, turn up his 
lips so as to show his teeth, and roll up the whites of 
his eyes. It is needless to say that this exhibition 
had always the desired effect. His master also used 
him for frightening the pigs when crying for their 
dinner ; he assured me that a glimpse of “ Tiff’s ” face 

was always effectual for that purpose. R. W. R. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER’S ‘‘ TINEY.”’ 

In a brief account of Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
dogs, which we gave in our January part (page 8), 
mention was made of a terrier whom he called 
‘‘Tiney,” his latest and most attached companion till 
the day of his death. We are indebted to the 
* Animal World” for permission to reproduce the 
accompanying engraving of that favourite animal. 

Many stories have been told of the late Sir Edwin’s 
fondness for dogs; but (says the ‘“‘ Animal World ”’) 
it will be new to many of our readers that he pos- 
sessed a power over them that often excited wonder 
among his friends. At the first glance between 
himself and a strange dog each seemed to understand 
the other, the animal at once yielding to the fascina- 
tion of the painter’s affectionate eye. It was unwise 
for Landseer to look a stray dog in the face unless he 
had leisure at that moment to attend to the poor 
thing’s wants. Many times he had to provide for 
importunate dogs of the street who would not take 
his mild evasive ‘“‘ No” for a final repulse, but per- 
sisted in attaching themselves to him as though by 
magnetism. He was consequently always surrounded 
by protégés—many ‘halt and maimed and blind” 
being numbered among his pets. 

During a dinner party one summer evening the 
outer doors had been left open, and three or four 
boisterous dogs, who had entered Landseer’s premises 
in the wildness of their play, suddenly rushed into 
the dining-room and created much alarm among the 


ladies, notwithstanding Sir Edwin’s protests that 
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there was no danger. in the abrupt visitation. The 
leader of these intruders, a fierce-looking mastiff, 
made more than one gentleman present somewhat 
uneasy by the angry growl which he uttered as a 
rejoinder to the butler, who had rather impolitely 
requested the animal to “‘ take himself off.” At that 
instant, however, the dog’s eye caught the painter's 
glance, and in a second the creature bounded up to 
the head of the table with demonstrations of delight 
and confidence. Placing his paws on Sir Edwin's 
knees, he looked up into his patron’s face, and saw 
there neither fear nor antipathy, but the response of 
alover. Landseer patted him, and the guests at once 
concluded the dogs were old friends. Some one 
remarked, ‘‘How very fond he is of you, Sir 
Edwin!” The characteristic reply given was, 
‘‘ Never saw him in my life before.” It is said that 
a most illustrious lady interrogated Landseer respect- 
ing his marvellous dominion over animals. “ How 
is it,” said she, ‘‘ that you exercise such a subjugating 
and controlling power over dogs?’’ Briefly and mo- 
destly smiling he answered, ‘‘ By peeping into their 
hearts.” 

On another occasion, when at Mr. Eatwell’s, of 
Dorset Street, Portman Square, a little white crooked- 
tail terrier, which had been given to Mr. Eatwell 
a day or two before, comported himself in such 
a wildly affectionate manner upon receiving a look 
and word from Sir Edwin, that it was with difficulty 
Landseer escaped from the dog’s attentions. This 
occurred every time when a visit was paid to the 
colour-man’s shop; and so varied and excited were 
these demonstrations that Sir Edwin after returning 
home frequently said to his sisters, ‘‘I must have 
that little white dog.”” Mr. Eatwell having learned 
the artist’s wish, forwarded the animal as a gift to 
him, and the favoured creature became the constant 
companion of Landseer until the day of his death. 
The name of that little white dog is ‘‘ Tiney,”’ whose 
portrait we give on another page. 

‘‘Tiney”’ is an obedient dog, and easily learnt his 
master’s will, and equally understood his fun. The 
deceased painter and his brother and sisters found 
no difficulty in teaching him many tricks. He regu- 
larly fetched the morning newspaper from the kitchen 
to his master’s bed, and found a daily reward in the 
caresses of his benefactor. He as punctually carried 
up his patron’s boots, making two journeys in doing 
such duty. Dogs reason, we have often said ; and 
certainly ‘‘ Tiney ” did one morning, when he thought 
that it would save himself a second journey if he could 
take up the two boots at one time. Consequently 
he placed the boots together in a favourable position 
to enable him to grasp both with his mouth, and 
having gripped them he started off with apparent 
success and glee. His enthusiasm was, however, 
checked on the way by many impediments, and priu- 
cipally by the stepsof the staircase. Though it occupied 
much more of his strength and time to accomplish 
the task he had set himself to do than he had ex- 
pected, “Tiney’s” energy never flagged until he 

laced both boots together before his master, when 

e rested, apparently much exhausted, \but really 
perhaps reflecting on his own folly ; for never after- 
wards did any one see him attempt to carry more 
than one boot at a time. ‘Tiney” was taught to 
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ask for biscuits; and it is noteworthy that when he | by Sir Edwin ; and “Charlie,” a beautiful dark tabby, 
pegged of Mr. Charles Landseer (who suffers from | were ‘“ Tiney’s’”? eompanions he was absent 
deafness), he invariably barked in a much louder note | from his master.‘ Poor ‘‘ Charlie,” who was twenty 
than when addressing any other member of the family | years old, did not long survive his master. On the 
























































SIR EDWIN LANDSEER’S LATEST FAVOURITE. 


—a habit which experience and a love of biscuits, we | eve of the sale of furniture, ‘ Charlie,” who had 
need hardly explain, had taught him to be mindful of. | appeared to be broken-hearted since the painter’s 
P Though pugnacious to a fault with strange cats, | decease, was seen wandering about the disturbed 
Pima never showed enmity towards the cats| rooms, looking mournfully at the change that had 
: 1s master’s house, with whom he lived on affec- | come over his home, and at night he was found 
ionate terms. ‘‘Boodlekins,?” a fine black cat | stretched out, dead. Miss Landseer, in remembrance 
without a tail, whose hind-quarters resemble a | of her lamented brother’s regard for the aged animal, 
cers; “Tom,” coal-black, brought up from birth had ‘ Charlie” buried at the rear of the house. 


ine 
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During Landseer’s four-years’ illness ‘‘Tiney” 
never left his side. In the garden, on very fine days, 
the faithful dog would sit coiled up for hours at his 
master’s feet; and shortly before his last breath, 
Landseer, embracing his pet, exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear 
little white dog ; nobody can love me half as much as 
thou dost.” 

A DOG WHICH ATTENDED CHURCH. 

A gentleman in the north of Scotland had a fine 
Newfoundland dog, called ‘‘ Rover,’ which attended 
the parish church, Every plan was tried to keep 
him at home, but without success, until at last, as the 
minister offered no objections, the animal was allowed 
to follow his own inclinations. Instead, however, of 
going to his owner’s seat, he invariably took his 
station on one of the steps leading to the pulpit, 
conducting himself during the whole service in the 
most becoming manner—sitting with a serious look 
upon his face, and apparently drinking in with great 
relish the words of the minister. He stood up at 
the prayers, and at the close of the service walked 
slowly out along with the rest. 

The church wasraccidentally burnt down, and while 
it was being rebuilt the congregation met in the 
schoolhouse. ‘ Rover” attended the first Sunday, 
but seemed ill at ease. Perhaps he was afraid the 
meeting-house had no proper ecclesiastical foundation, 
or perhaps he missed his usual warm seat. Be that 
as it may, the next Sunday he walked slowly round 
the offending building, and after looking about him 
marched majestically out, and joined the Free Church, 
where he continued to attend regularly, sitting as 
formerly on the pulpit stairs, until he returned to his 
own church on its completion. R. W. R. 





UNDER CANVAS: 
A LADY'S ADVENTURES IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
Ix. 


Loha Ket, November 12th. 
HERE is such a wonderful difference between our 
surroundings last night and to-night. Yester- 
day, encamped on the very summit of Dakree Beneik, 
we were shivering with cold, devoting all our atten- 
tion to the one task of keeping warm, and vaguely 
speculating as to how we should manage the descent 
from our Mountain of the Moon; here we find our- 
selves encamped, near a little stream, on compara- 
tively flat ground, with a crowd of natives assembled 
to watch our every proceeding; and, most extra- 
ordinary change of all, grumbling — positively 
grumbling—at the heat! Of course, now the sun 
has gone down, it is not really overpoweringly warm; 
but it seems so strange to be able to sit outside with- 
out any fire, and to have no fears of being frost- 
bitten. Then, too, it is quite a relief that the descent, 
as well as the ascent, of Dakree Beneik is now a thing 
of the past, and that ponies, and all we have, with- 
out exception, safely got over the most difficult march 
in the whole journey. 

I never saw anything more comical than the way 
in which the ponies were brought down: a man, 
acting as a drag, hung with all his might to each 
separate tail, whilst the little creatures clambered 
down, looking, at a distance, as though they were 
altogether suspended in the air. I should like to 
know what they thought of it all, but they could not 
dislike it as much as English ponies would have 
done, for out here, whenever they go up hill, the 
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grooms hang on to their respective ponies’ tails. 
Going down hill, however, it is different, and the sight 
was so absurb I nearly fell out of my dandy from in: 
cautiously laughing. I cannot say 1 enjoyed my own 
descent ; the gentlemen walked, and only considered 
it a pleasant scramble; but I think I shall take days 
to recover from the bruised, aching feeling left after 
clinging desperately for so many hours to the pole of 
the dandy. Being carried down such a hill places 
you in a far more constrained position than being 
carried up. As I could not have walked, however, I 
had no choiee as to how I should travel; but my 
strength was very nearly exhausted before I reached 
the bottom of the hill. Once or twice the dandy was 
perfectly perpendicular, so that I can assure you it 
required great exertion to keep in it at all. I had 
not my own men either, and for the first time during 
the whole journey more than once the jampannies 
stumbled and fell, bringing me violently to tho 
ground. This was very disagreeable, though, as I 
was not shot out over a precipice, or altogether rolled 
down the hill, I suppose I have no real reason to 
complain. - Indeed, I am writing on about myself 
simply because I know my own adventures the best; 
but, as you will easily believe, our chief trouble and 
anxiety were about poor Mary. The jampannies 
carried her for a long time in the litter, but towards 
the end of the day, as the steps got steeper and 
steeper, they were forced to change it for a dandy. 
We managed, however, to make this more comfort- 
able for her than we had done before, and, with the 
help of pillows, she almost managed to lic down at 
the bottom of the bag. The men, too, carried her 
most carefully and gently, so that, with the additional 
help of having long rests by the way, she got down 
much better than we had ever hoped, and does not 
seem the worse this evening. 

Nothing could be more charming in most ways 
than this place, though it has some disadvantages, for 
we are dreadfully bothered by insects, and Colonel 
Marsey is quite unhappy because Mr. Williamson 
and I have both fallen victims to the venomous little 
‘“‘mora.” I had heard a great deal about the bad 
bite of this insect, but, having a vague idea it must 
be some monster like a hornet, which it would not 
require much care to avoid, I was much surprised 
when an exclamation from Mr. Henderson drew my 
attention to one which had settled on my hand. It 
was a tiny midge-like thing, which, when it was 
knocked off, left a mark like a little drop of blood. 
I have been bitten once or twice since then, and get 
a great deal of sympathy in consequence, though at 
present it is quite uncalled-for, as at present I do 
not find the bites at all troublesome. 

A little boy has just brought me two “ coclas,” or 
green pigeons, as a present; and they are so pretty, 
I mean to keep them as pets. ‘The only difficulty is 
that I ought not to add to our luggage; as it is, we 
go about with a whole regiment of coolies. You 
must not suppose that we take one set of men with 
us for the whole journey; when we aro travelling 
through an inhabited country each village supplies 
us with a fresh set, who carry the things for a certain 
stage and then return to their own homes. To get 
coolies is the grand difficulty in all hill travelling, 
and the men have such an objection to being taken, 
that just before I left Nynee Tal I heard a dreadful 
story of a man actually trying to cut his throat to 
avoid going! 

I am always so amused when I watch them carry- 
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ing off the things. My iron bedstead rolls up into 
the smallest possible compass, and looks such an 
inviting little package they invariably make a rush 
for it. The sudden change of expression which 
comes over the face of the successful man when he 
lifts it up and feels its weight is most absurd, and 
his defeated companions are always so pleased at his 
discomfiture. I often wonder at the way they scramble 
about with their loads, but I suppose going with 
bare feet makes them less likely to slip. I suspect 
some of the gentlemen wish they could adopt the 
same plan without inconvenience. This evening I 
saw Frank standing at the door of his tent, in such 
an attitude of fixed attention, I got up to discover 
what he was looking at. There on the ground lay 
his last pair of boots, and there he stood, attentively 
gazing at a large hole visible on the side of one of 
them. I am afraid I did not appreciate the tragedy 
of the situation, for I quite injured his feelings by 
laughing’; so, to atone for my unkindness, I had to 
offer to put a large patch into his shooting-jacket, 
though, as I had nothing but a bit of my own brown- 
holland dress to do it with, I am afraid the effect 
will be rather startling. 
Loha Ket, November 15th. 

I feel much tempted to begin my journal to-day 
with some good old truism about the uncertainty of 
the future, for, contrary to all’our previous plans, 
here we are still encamped at Loha Ket. Sunday we 
knew that we should spend here; Monday, after a 
grand consultation, was given up as another day’s 
rest for Mary, who seemed to be very much the 
better for it; and last night, when all our arrange- 
ments were made for an early start this morning, 
another most unexpected incident happened to detain 
us. We were sitting after dinner drinking our coffee 
outside the tents, when the calm stillness of the night 
was suddenly broken by the sound of horses’ hoofs 
rapidly approaching us. For a few moments our 
surprise and excitement were intense. Even if there 
were other English people near us, we could not 
imagine what travellers could be doing so far from 
their own camp at that time of night; and we were 
still more astonished when, turning a sharp corner 
below the camp, two horsemen came into sight, 
galloped recklessly up amongst the tents, threw 
themselves off their ponies, and the next moment 
were in the midst of us. 

Not till then did we recognise Mr, Graham and 
Dr. Bright ; and, indeed, our wonder was not lessened 
by finding out who our unexpected visitors really 
were. It is quite marvellous how they could have 
arrived so quickly, even by travelling night and 
day, though I believe the messenger we sent is a 
famous runner, and did the distance in an incredibly 
short time. They certainly arrived two or three days 
before we expected them. It was a great comfort to 
be able to give a better account of Mary, and Dr. 
Bright quite confirms our hopes of a speedy recovery. 

There is one point, however, on which Dr. Bright, , 
to my great disappointment, is quite decided. Mary, 
he says, must not on any account be moved again 
until she is getting better. We were half afraid this 
might be his opinion, but it is a great blow to us, 
and of course, as we cannot all stay with her, it will 
entirely break up our party. At first I was much 
horrified to find that no one had ever thought of my 
remaining behind as nurse, but now I hope they 
are all convinced of the impossibility of my leaving 
Mary. I am quite sure she could not get on alone; 
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indeed, I did not think there would have been any 
question about it, as we could neither of us do with- 
out Bunnoo, but Mr. Graham, foreseeing this diffi- 
culty, has brought Mary’s own dignified ayah with 
him—though it would be more correct to say she is 
pursuing him, for he came on so fast that the poor 
woman travelling in her dandy was left miles behind, 
and has not yet made her appearance. If she is 
anything like what Bunnoo would be under the same 
circumstances, she will be in a very deplorable, self- 
pitying condition when she does arrive. I gm not 
sorry for another day’s rest on my own account, for I 
feel quite feverish and uncomfortable from the bite 
of the mora, and my hand has swollen up so much 
I oannot move my fingers, Mr. Williamson is still 
worse off, for he was bitten just above his ring, and 
now his finger has swollen so much he cannot got it 
off. He isin great discomfort, and I should never 
have believed the bite of such a little insect could be 
so painful. Mr. Graham brought out a large parcel 
of books and letters from Nynee Tal, which are, of 
course, a great amusement to us, and we have had a 
very lively, pleasant evening. 
Near Bagesur, November 19th. 

Just as I was writing the last words in my journal 
I was called away to talk over the plans, and found 
to my consternation—not to say my despair—that, 
notwithstanding all that I could say to the contrary, 
every one was fully persuaded that it would make 
matters easier and simpler if I returned to Nynee Tal 
with the rest of our party, and left Mary alone to the 
care of her brother and Dr. Bright. I struggled for a 
long time against the proposal, but there were so many 
good reasons to make me agree to it, and Mary herself 
urged me so very strongly to go back, that, sorely 
against my inclination, I was obliged to consent. It 
seems dreadful to leave her behind without any 
nurse or companion, and though, no doubt, Iam no 
longer absolutely necessary to her, still she will find 
the days long and dull without any one to amuse her. 
After sitting up half the night discussing the subject, 
it was settled that, as we must now get back to 
Nynee Tal as quickly as possible, the sooner we went 
on the better; and on Wednesday morning we set 
off all together for the last time. Mr. Graham has 
brought tents with him, and as it was considered 
more convenient for them to encamp between Loha 
Ket and Kubh Kot, we were able to keep each other 
company for a few miles farther. We found Mary’s 
tent, however, ready pitched for her, where wo 
halted to have breakfast, and when three o’clock 
came we had to say our last good-byes and go on 
without her. 

This first break in our number is very melancholy 
for us all, and we had a very sad parting, for though 
I hope she may be able in a few days to resume her 
journey, she was still weak enough then to make me 
anxious and unhappy. As for myself, I felt quite 
lost without her at first, and being the only lady 
} among so many gentlemen seemed very dull work. 
Now I am getting more used to being alone, though 
the tent still looks large and dismal at night with 
only one little bed in it, and I still find it depressing to 
reign in solitary grandeur over the choppa, which we 
generally took such pleasure in arranging as our 
drawing-room in the middle of the day. 1am amused 
by the extra care which the servants take of me. I 
suppose, as Mary and I are no longer together to act 
as mutual chaperons, they must consider that it is 





not proper for me to be so, much seen, for since I 
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have left her they make a point of enclosing my 
choppa with a high thorn hedge, which must take 
no little time and trouble to construct. They leave me 
a little courtyard in which I can breathe the fresh’ 
air, but I might almost as well be at once shut — 
a zenana, for I have not a chink left through which 
I can look out, and no one is allowed to come in and 
stare at me, the head jampanny stationing himself 
before the one entrance to my private domain to 
warn off all intruders. It is very kind of them to 
take s© much trouble, though I am afraid I do not 
appreciate it properly, for I found it quite a relief to 
the monotony of my green bower to catch sight, as I 
did this morning, of a dark face peering down upon 
me from the top of the prickly hedge—an active “ 
had managed to climb up it, and remained in this 
very uncomfortable position for nearly an hour, only 
occasionally vacating his place in favour of some less 
fortunate companion, who was patiently waiting for 
his turn on the ground below. I find the people 
seem most interested when they see me writing, and 
if I were in a penny peep-show I might certainly 
charge double for the sight. It is laughable to think 
that I afford as much amusement to them as a fat 
lady or a giantess would to country folks at home, 
and I do not at all object to being stared at. The 
only thing I am afraid of is going to sleep some 
day, for then I am sure some one would seize the 
opportunity of scaling the fortress and coming in to 
finger all my things. 
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| aggeenet in his ‘“‘Natural History,”’ records some 

remarkable instances of longevity. Among the 
instances, he names M. VY. Corvinus, who reached a 
hundred years, having been twenty-one times in the 
consular chair; Pontifex Metellus, who was as old; 
and Gorgias, a Sicilian, who was a hundred and 
eight. Cicero’s Terentia, Pliny also says, reached a 
hundred and three; and a Roman woman appeared 
on the stage in the votive games for Augustus 
Ceesar at a hundred and four. Other legendary or 
rumoured cases are given of far greater age, but the 
above instances seem to have been of public and con- 
temporary note. 

The most remarkable facts in antiquity on this 
subject are thus stated by Lord Bacon, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory’”?:—‘‘The year of our Lord 76, the reign of 
Vespasian, is memorable, for in that year was a tax- 
ing. Now taxing is the most authentic method for 
knowing the age of men. In that part of Italy lying 
between the Apennine mountains and the River Po 
there were found 124 persons that equalled or ex- 
celled a hundred years of age; of these, 111 were 
from a hundred to a hundred and ten years each, and 
of the remaining thirteen, three were believed to 
have reached a hundred and forty.” 

Passing down to modern times, we find that, 4 
among other inquirers, the celebrated physiologist, 
Haller, had collected 1,111.instances of persons who 
lived from a hundred to a hundred and sixty-nine 
years. Of these, 1,000 had lived from a hundred to 
a hundred and ten years, 60 from a hundred and ten 
to a hundred and twenty, 29 from a hundred and 
twenty to a hundred and thirty, 15 from a hundred 
and thirty to a hundred and forty, 6 from a hundred 
and forty to a hundred and fifty, and one reached a 





‘hundred and sixty-nine. 





Mr. Easton, a bookseller of Salisbury, made a still 
more copious enumeration, his list containing notices 
of 1,687 persons who died in the course of the last 
century at ages varying from a hundred to a hundred 
and eighty-five! The oldest man of this period, 
according to this statement, in England was Francis 
Consit, of Burythorpe, in Yorkshire, who in 1768 
reached his hundred and fiftieth year, and retained his 
senses to the last. In 1765 died Thomas Winslow, of 
Tipperary, in Ireland, aged a hundred and forty-six ; 
he had accompanied Cromwell into Ireland, being 
then a colonel in the army. In 1732 died Mr. Dobson, 
of Hatfield, aged a hundred and forty. In 1772 
an English lady, Mrs. Chum, of Lichfield, died at « 
hundred and thirty-eight, leaving a son and two 
daughters, the youngest upwards of a hundred. 
Mrs. Kettle, of Newhaven, died in the same year at 
a hundred and thirty-three. In 1780 died Mr. 
Evans, of Spitalfields, London, aged a hundred and 
thirty-nine. The above are some of the most re- 
markable instances produced by Mr. Easton. Among 
centenarians less advanced, he mentions a deformed 
woman, only two feet eight inches high, who reached 
a hundred years; a tall fellow, six feet six inches, 
who died at a hundred and four; an enormously fat 
man, who survived to a hundred and seven; a negro 
man and woman, who attained respectively a hun- 
dred and twenty-five and a hundred and twenty-four; 
and a gipsy woman, who died at a hundred and 
nine. Among foreigners who died between 1743 
and 1788, Mr. Easton mentions Jean Cayaton, of 
New Spain, who died at a hundred and twenty; 
Captain Cespedes, of Caracca, a hundred and ten; 
Andrew Vidal, a Brazilian, a hundred and twenty- 
four; Abraham Shodder, of Rouen, a hundred and 
twenty-eight ; Jean Aragna, of Lastrea, in Turkey, 
a hundred and twenty-three ; E. Hoff, a Norwegian, 
a hundred and twenty-eight; Peter Mastanea, a 
Murcian, a hundred and thirty; Jacobsen Dracken- 
berg, a Dane, a hundred and forty-six; M. Oztroki, 
a Pole, a hundred and twenty-five; and John Lovat, 
the patriarch of the Jura, who died aged a hundred 
and twenty-eight. 

Mr. Easton’s work we cite as showing the usual 
tone of authorship on longevity. There is no attempt 
at verifying or classifying the reported cases, and no 
requiring of satisfactory evidence of the astonishing 
ages. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his ‘‘ Code of Health and 
Longevity,” has also made a collection of reported 
cases of wonderful age, including the notable ones of 
Old Parr, said to have lived to a hundred and fifty- 
two; Henry Jenkins, who remembered being at 
Flodden Field in 1513, and died in 1670, aged a 
hundred and sixty-nine; the Countess of Desmond, 
who died at a hundred and forty. These cases have, 
until recently, been almost universally received as 
authentic and historical, and as attested by monu- 
mental as well as written records. 

The fact worthy of especial note is, that not only 
popular writers on longevity, but professed natural- 
ists and philosophers, from Pliny to Lord Bacon and 
Haller, have enumerated marvellous cases of lon- 
gevity without hinting any doubt as to the truth of 
the statements, and without desiderating any proof 
beyond popular belief. There has been undue 
credulity as to reported cases, and too ready accept- 
ance of them without sufficient evidence. 

With regard to the numerous cases of centenarians 
recorded by the Registrar-General in his reports, 
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articularly at the times of the census, although they 
con an air of official sanction, it is to be observed 
that the local registrars merely give the ages as re- 
ported to them, and think it no part of their duty to 
investigate the truth of the statements. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that the records of longevity have 
been usually of a very vague and uncritical cha- 
racter. From the common and popular credulity on 
the subject there has been, in these days of more 
exact and critical inquiry, a strong reaction, tending 
to the opposite extreme of undue scepticism. 

For some years past it has been the fashion with 
certain writers to cry down longevity, to ridicule its 
alleged facts, to pooh-pooh allegations in support of 
them, and to denounce the records of extraordinary 
cases as ‘‘ absurd,” ‘‘ preposterous,” or ‘‘ incredible.” 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis was the first literary 
man of note who took this course, and he, if we re- 
collect rightly, roundly asserted that no human being 
had ever yet lived a hundred years—though he had 
to retract that assertion afterwards. Mr. W. J. 
Thoms, in his work on ‘Human Longevity,” has 
taken pretty much the same course. His principle 
seems to be that nothing is to be believed without 
legal or documentary proof—a dangerous principle, 
we submit, and one that would reduce us to great 
straits were it always acted upon. It is impossible 
not to admire Mr. Thoms’s industry, his acumen, 
and his indefatigable persistence—not to be thankful 
that he has dissipated many illusions and replaced 
them by facts—and not to respect him for the frank 
honesty which in some cases leads him to establish 
facts which he had designed to overthrow; but, with 
all this, we cannot accept his implied principle or 
his general conclusions. It appears to us that 
although he has exposed many false statements, the 
inference he would have us draw, that all similar 
statements, if proof is not forthcoming, are also 
false, is an absurdly wrong inference. Surely in a 
matter like this the maxim, ‘‘ Ei ‘neumbit probatio qui 
dicit, nen gui negat,’* ought not to be considered 
generally applicable, seeing that in most instances it 
is quite impossible to come at proof one way or the 
other. That there is a great deal of untruth spoken 
by old people about their age is doubtless the case, 
much as it is to be regretted—we could cite some 
strange and some very ludicrous instances of it which 
have come under our own observation. But for all 
that, we do not mean to be landed by the sweeping 
assumption of anti-centenarians in the uncomfortable 
conclusion that all so’-disan¢ centenarians are liars. 
We are of opinion that the testimony of contempo- 
raries, especially when such testimony embraces two 
or three generations, is to be received with respect, 
and be allowed its due weight. Such testimony 
appears to have been afforded in the case of Jenkins, 
and also in that of Parr; and though it is evident 
from Mr. Thoms’s exposition that in both these cases 
there has been much exaggeration, it is not very 
evident that their assumed age could be fairly re- 
duced by more than some thirty years. Miss Savile, 
Mr. Tancred Robinson, and the celebrated Harvey, 
are none of them stultified by anything Mr. Thoms 
has advanced ; they were misled to some extent—to 
what extent it is impossible to say—that is all. We 
are persuaded that if the truth could be ascertained 
with regard to all alleged centenarians, the number 
who have reached and far surpassed a hundred years 





* The burden of proof lies on him who affirms, not on him who denies, 
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would be found to be greater than the sceptics as to 
centenarianism are at all disposed to allow. 

Meanwhile, this general ascription of falsehood to 
aged persons is the very worst way of getting at the 
truth, and is more likely to lead to the concealment 
of facts than to the publication of them, since an old 
person of any self-respect would rather go silently to 
his grave than risk incurring a posthumous reputa- 
tion for mendacity by honestly declaring his age. 
We derive undoubted advantage by the exposure of 
falsehood, but that advantage will be more than 
counterbalanced if we attempt to fix the stigma of 
falsehood upon persons who, for aught we can pos- 
sibly know to the contrary, may have spoken nothing 
but the truth. 

Whatever may be thought of the general prin- 
ciples on which Mr. Thoms has proceeded, or whatever 
objection may be made to the spirit in which he 
conducts his inquiry, the book is one of great in-» 
terest and value. His sifting of the evidence upon 
which alleged cases of extreme longevity rest is 
very searching, and as amusing as any scene in a 
court of law. Few will read the book without feel- 
ing somewhat ashamed of the too ready credulity 
with which stories of extreme age have been ac- 
cepted, and few will venture henceforth publicly to 
maintain the truth of such cases without very clear 
and strong evidence. 

The chief part of the volume deals with the dis- 
proof of cases of alleged centenarianism. A single 
chapter of not many pages is devoted to the record 
of ‘cases established,” and it is only fair, after 
protesting against the general tone of the author, to 
give our readers the substance of this chapter. 

Enumerated by Mr. Thoms are the following :— 


Mrs. WittrAms, oF Brmeneap, 102. 

Mrs. Williams, relict of the late Robert Williams, 
Esq., of Moor Park, Herts, and Bridehead, Dorset, 
died at the latter seat on Oct. 8, 1841, at the age of 
102 years. She was, according to the inscription on 
her monument in the parish church, written by her 
son-in-law, the venerable Vicar of Harrow, the Rev. 
J. W. Cunningham, ‘‘ the youngest daughter of 
Francis Chassereau, Esq., formerly of Niort, in 
France, (an exile at the age of fourteen to this 
country, in consequence of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. )” 

In communicating to ‘“‘ Notes and Queries” (2nd 
8. xi. 58) an account of.this lady, her great-grand- 
son, Mr. Montague Williams, of Woolland House, 
Blandford, states that he had “ heard her eldest son, 
the late Mr. Robert Williams, say that he had dined 
with his mother on Christmas Day for seventy con- 
secutive years without a break—probably an instance 


_per se of such a remarkable occurrence in our festive- 


loving country. 

Her great-grandson has in his possession a large 
Bible given by her to his father on his twenty-first 
birthday, in 1820, with his name and an inscription 
written by her in a very uneven and wandering 
handwriting; against which he has put this note, 
followed by his initials :— 

“Written in her eighty-first year, having the 
cataract in both eyes. 0. M. W.” 
To which he afterwards added below :— 

“She was afterwards couched and _ perfectly 
restored to sight by Henry Alexander, Esq., on the 
22nd of Nov., 1820, being eighty-one years of age.” 

On the opposite page, and two years after, she has 
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again written his name, ete., but now in a good clear 
hand, having then the use of her sight, which she 
preserved to the last; to which he has again added 
this note :— 

‘“‘Oct., 1822. Written inher 83rd year.” 

There is also in existence another Bible given by 
the old lady to the Jate Admiral Sir H. L. Baker, 
Bart., in 1830, with his name and the date written 
by her; to which she has appended her signature ; 
under which is written by Lady Baker (Mrs. 
Williams’s granddaughter) this note:—‘ Written 
in her ninety-first year.” 

As instances not only of her physical powers, but 
of her vigorous intellect at an advanced age, it may 
be added, ‘‘ that in 1829, being then in her ninetieth 
year, she held her great-granddaughter and godchild 
in her arms at the font,’’ and that on the occasion of 
her grandson, the present Mr. Robert Williams, of 
Bridehead, coming of age, on January 23, 1832, when 
she was in her ninety-third year, when the assembled 
tenantry and others offered her their congratulations 
and drank her health, she stood up and herself 
returned than!:s in a not very short speech. 

On October 8, 1841, this venerable old lady—for 
she was not less rei arkable for her age and vigour 
than eminent for the childlike simplicity of her 
earnest piety—sank to her rest, and on the 15th was 
followed to the grave by her eldest and only surviving 
son, then in his seventy-fifth year, her two sons-in- 
law, the late Sir Colman Rashleigh, Bart., and the 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham, late Vicar of Harrow, and 
by numerous grandchildren, great-grandchildren, 
and other relatives and friends. 

A short time afterwards all possible doubt as to 
the precise age of this lady—viz., that she was within 
a month of 102—was removed, by the discovery, in 
the admirably kept register of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields (in which parish her father at the time of her 
birth resided, carrying on business in Long Acre), 
of the following entry :— 

‘61739, Nov. 14. Jane d. of Francis and Ann 
Chattereau—born Noy. 13.” 

Though the name is misspelt, Chattereau instead of 
Chassereau, there can be no doubt that the entry 
applies to the lady in question, and the addition of 
the date of birth (November 13—the day on which 
she always celebrated her birthday) is a striking 
confirmation of what had always been said respecting 
her age. 

Mr. Wit1tam Prank, 100. 





Salters’ Company, and at the dinner held by the 
company after the monthly court held by them for 
the transaction of business on November 7, the cen- 
tenary of Mr. Plank’s birth; the company received 
from him the following telegram :— 

‘‘Mr. Plank, Harrow, to the Master Warden and 
Court of Assistants. 

‘¢ Mr. Plank has this day completed his 100th year, 
and in good health and spirits. A party of friends 
dine with him to day.” 

To this an answer was returned, announcing— 

‘That the company were then drinking the heelth 
of their centenarian colleague.” 

The 19th of November closed the life of the father 
of the Salters’ Company, who survived his century 
only twelve days. That he was those twelve days 
more than a hundred years old may fairly be con- 
cluded, as although there is no evidence of the pre- 
cise date of his birth, there can be little doubt that 
he was born on November 7, the day which he 
always kept as his birthday, and which was only 
thirteen days previous to that on which he was 
baptized. 

Mr. Jacop Witiram Lvunine, 108. 

On June 23, 1870, the long life of this gentleman 
—103 years one month and four days—came to an 
end; and then came out a piece of evidence of the 
most conclusive kind—namely, that at the age of 
thirty-six he had insured his life in the Equitable. 
No man ever makes himself older than he is when 
effecting an insurance, and few live seventy-seven 
years after it. 

This remarkable case was investigated by the 
Registrar-General, who communicated the following 
interesting particulars of it to the “Times” of July 
8, 1870:—‘‘Jacob William Luning, who died on 
June 23, aged 103 years, at Morden College, Black- 
heath, was born at Hamelvérden, in Hanover, on 
May 19, 1767. He came to London at the age of 
twenty-three, and was a boarder at Mr. Duff’s school 
in Tooting; he was naturalised, and married Ellen 
Sands, at Spalding, in Lincolnshire, in 1796 (age 
twenty-nine) ; insured his life for £200 in the Equit- 
able Society at the age of thirty-six; had twelvo 
children born and christened, of whom six survive— 
three sons and three daughters—of ages ranging 
from fifty-three to sixty-six. These children were 
born, therefore, when he was between the ages of 
thirty-seven and fifty, from eight to twenty-one years 
after his marriage. Not succeeding in business him- 


The case of Mr. William Plank, who died at | self, he became bookkeeper in some of the first mer- 
Harrow on November 19, 1867, having just com- | cantile houses in the City, and was engaged in this 


pleted his 100th year, is as clearly established a case 
of centenarianism as can well be ; secing that his age 


official records. 

In the baptismal register of Wandsworth his 
baptism is registered as follows: ‘‘ William, son 
of James and Hannah Plank, christened November 
20, 1767.” 

He was apprenticed to Mr. James Plank to learn 
the trade of a calico printer on May 28, 1782, at 
which time he must have been upwards of fourteen 
years of age. 

Then his indentures bear the following endorse- 
ment: ‘‘Took up his freedom in the Salters’ Com- 
pany, October 20, 1789.” At which time, as no one 
can take up his freedom until he is of age, Mr. Plank 
must have been twenty-one and upwards. 

\ Mr. Plank had been for many years father of the 





| vocation until he attained, in 1858, the age of ninety- 
|one. He was admitted a member of Morden College 
at various periods of his long life is authenticated by | 


on March 30, 1859, having in his memorial to tho 
trustees stated his age to have been ninety-one on his 
previous birthday. These particulars have been 
supplied to the Registrar-General by Robert Finch, 
M.D., Medical Officer of Health for Charlton, who has 
also answered some inquiries and supplied documen- 
tary evidence which satisfactorily establish the facts. 
Dr. Finch states, on the daughter’s authority, that, 
from the date of admission into the College until the 
last few months, the old man enjoyed good health, 
and, with the exception of some deafness, was in tho 
possession of all his faculties. His strength gradu- 
ally gave way, and for about a fortnight he was 
unable to leave his bed. The light that had burnt 
for 103 years went out. The father, Meinhard 
Conrad Luning, pastor of Hamelvérden, was born 
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on December 17, 1732, and marned, on May 25, 
1764, Magdalena Dorothea Pratje, born at Stade on 
January 23, 1748. Jacob William’s father was 
thirty-one, his ‘mother sixteen, at their marriage ; 
thirty-four and nineteen at his birth. The father 
died of bilious fever, aged fifty-one; the mother 
attained the age of seventy-eight and three-quarter 
years. They had four sons, two daughters; a son 
and daughter died in infancy, one died aged twenty- 
two, two grew up. Jacob William was the third 
child. He is represented in his pedigree as tho 
eleventh in descent from Christina Luther, the sister 
of Dr. Martin Luther, who died without issue. The 
referees say the life was good ; he had had smallpox. 
The bonuses had raised the policy to £1,292 10s. 
This information is supplied by the Equitable 
Society.” 

One word more. This venerable gentleman, who, 
it will be seen, attained the exceptional age of 108 
years one month and nine days, furnishes the only 
instance out of the thousands—might I not say hun- 
dreds of thousands of assured lives ?—of any such life 
being extended to 100 years. 

Mrs. CarHertneE Duncompe Siarro, 101. 

Tho third daughter and one of the twelve children 
of Sir John Eden, Bart., of Windleston. She was 
born on February 10, 1771, and baptized on the 
following day in the church of St. Andrew, Auckland. 
In 1803 she married Mr. Robert Eden Duncombe 
Shafto, of Whitworth Park, Durham, and died on 
March 19, 1872, having more than completed her 
hundred and first year. ‘This case admits of no 
doubt, the lady having, in 1790, when nineteen 
years of age, been selected as one of the Government 
nominees in the Tontine of that year, as was thus 
testified by Sir Alexander Spearman :— 

“The lives selected by the Treasury were the 
children of peers, baronets, lords of manor, etc., being 
of that class in which the parties selected could easily 
be kept in view in future years. Mrs. Shafto’s life 
and identity have been proved, first to the Exchequer, 
and since 1832 to the Commissioners continuously up 
to the present year, when she died. There is cer- 
tainly no reason to doubt that she died in the hun- 
dred and second year of her life. The nature of the 
evidence of age and the mode of selection of these 
nominees will be seen by reference to Mr. Tomlinson’s 
report on Mortality of Annuitants, printed as a House 
of Commons paper (585, September, 1860). Nothing 
is known at this office with respect to the views said 
to have been entertained by Sir Cornewall Lewis on the 
subject of longevity. He had no special information 
given him on the point from here. The experience 
of this office shows certainly one other life that lasted 
over 102 years—viz., David Rennie, of Dundee, 
farmer, who died on March 2, 1857, having been 
born February 28, 1755. The evidence in this case 
was perfect,” 


Mr. Thoms says that ‘‘no reasonable doubt can 
exist that, the four venerable individuals, Mrs. 
Williams, Mr. Plank, Mrs. Shafto, and Mr. Luning, 
had really attained the great age claimed for them.” 


It will be observed that Mr. Thoms only admits 
four cases into his list of unquestioned and proved 
centenarians. He discusses several other cases which 
he considers probable but not proved. Among these 
Wo miss not a few of great notoriety, while to the 
for admitted cases he ought to have added others 
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which can hardly have been unknown to him; so 
that »we wish he had given his reasons. He has 
admitted as incontestable the case of Mrs. Monro, 
since the publication of his volume, who died in 
ae one hundred and second year, an inmate of tho 
Goldsmiths’ Almshouses. He has also succumbed to 
the proofs adduced as to Anthony Beresford, who 
died at Alstonfield, Derbyshire, March 8rd, 1874, 
aged one hundred and two years twenty-three days. 
But why, for instance, has he omitted the name of 
Anne Wallace, sister of tha late Robert Wallace, 
m.P. for Greenock, who died two years ago at the 
age of one hundred and three? Her age was esta- 
blished by documentary proof in a Chancery case in 


| 1872, and the evidence was commented on in the 


‘* Times”? as supplying an amount of proof unusual 
in such cases. ‘There is no reference to the case of 
Lady Smith, the wife of Sir James Edward Smith, 
the celebrated botanist. Her hundredth birthday 
was celebrated at Lowestoft in the presence of a 
hundred guests, whose average age was eighty-seven 
years. ‘This event was widely reported, and can 
scarcely have escaped the notice of Mr. Thoms. He 
also omits the case of Mrs. Smith, the mother of 
James Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill, a distinguished 
man of science, and author of the well-known treatise 
on ‘“‘ The Voyage of St. Paul.” She was born March 
25, 1755, and died September 8, 1855. (See 
‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 1865, page 400.) The widow of 
Marshal Lauriston, whose death at one hundred and 
three, on September 29, 1872, was reported, is not 
named. 

The omission of these names greatly lessens our 
confidence in Mr. Thoms’s accuracy. It is very 
droll, also, to observe how, on every reported case 
of centenarianism, a peppery letter from Mr. Thoms 
appears in the ‘‘ Times,” as if the assertion of un- 
wonted longevity were almost a personal affront. 
The strongest point in his book is that only one case 
has occurred in the whole history of Life Insurance. 
But this is an argument that can cut both ways. 
If one case has occurred in the thousands of insured 
lives, how many would the same proportion yield 
among the millions of uninsured lives? It is perfectly 
right to require satisfactory proof, but let us beware 
of passing from undue credulity to undue scepticism 
in this inquiry. 





WHEAT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
HE extent of land under wheat in the United 
Kingdom in 1874 was estimated at 3,833,000 
acres. In 1869 the acreage was 3,951,000; in 1867, 
3,640,000 ; in 1873, 3,670,000. The average of ten 
years past is about 3,797,900 acres. The difference 
in acreage for any year is not above 44 to 5 per 
cent. 

The average yield per acre is 29} to 30 bushels. 
The county averages vary from 22 bushels in Devon- 
shire to 33} in Kent. The six counties giving the 
lowest average yields are Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Shropshire, Durhem, Northumberland, and Here- 
fordshire. The six lighest are Kent, Essex, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
Northamptonshire. The average of Wales is 27, of 
Scotland 29, Ireland 25, Channel Islands and Isle 
of Man 28. 

The yield on 3,797,990 acres, taken as the average 
of land in wheat, is 14,005,000 quarters a year. 
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Half of this is grown in eleven English counties— 
namely, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Essex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Kent, Hampshire, Sussex, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire; and nearly one- 
fourth is produced by only three counties—namely, 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and Essex. Yorkshire, 
indeed, grows about the same quantity of wheat as 
does all Scotland and Ireland; while Lincolnshire 
grows about one-fifth more than the produce of 
those two divisions of the kingdom put together. 
The standard average wheat production of Lincoln- 
shire is 1,298,000 quarters. For all Ireland it 1s 
only 620,000 quarters ; for Scotland it is only 470,000 
quarters; and for Wales 430,000 quarters. 

The following table, quoted in the ‘‘ Times” from 
the Agricultural Returns, gives in round numbers 
the figures for each harvest year—namely, from the 
Ist of September to the 31st of August. The prices 
in the last column are the average ‘‘ Gazette ” prices 
of British wheat per imperial quarter for the twelve 
months, commencing the previous Ist of July and 
ending the 30th of June in each harvest year, thus 
representing the prices realised for the home crop 
harvested at the beginning of+the year, and corre- 
sponding to prices paid for the imports brought in 
during the year :— 

Probable total 


quantity of 
wheat and 


Average price 


Imports of 
British wheat 


Probable home wheat and flour 





Harvest produce of available for flour available per oe mag 
year, Sept.1 wheatavailable consumption for consump- qr. for the 12 
to Aug. 31. for consump- afterdeducting tion in the months, 

“3 tion. exports. United July 1 to 

Kingdom. June 30, 
Imperial Qrs. Imperial Qrs. I:mperial Qrs. 8. d. 

1866-67 ... 11,440,000 ... 7,600,000 ... 19,040,000 ... 58 0 

1867-68 ... 10,390,000 ... 9,010,000 ... 19,400,000 .. 69 3 

1868-69 ... 15,790,000 ... 7,880,000 ... 23,670,000 51 8 

1869-70 ... 12,490,000 ... 9,580,000 ... 22,070,000 . 45 11 

1870-71 ... 14,100,000 ... 7,950,000 ... 22,050,000 . 53 «6 

1871-72 ... 11,979,000 .. 9,320,000 ... 21,290,000 . 5 3 

1872-73 ... 10,110,000 ... 11,720,000 .., 21,880,000 57 1 

1878-74 .. 10,550,000 ... 11,230,000 ... 21,780,000 ... 61 3 

1874-75 ... 13,700,000 ... 9,000,000 ... 22,700,000 ... — 
Average of 8 

years ... 12,105,000 ... 9,286,000 ... 21,391,000 .., 55 10 


Assuming that the estimated yields per acre for 
the several years aro near the truth, the results 
brought out are—first, that the average total wheat 
supply of the United Kingdom is 21,391,000 quarters, 
remaining tolerably uniform, but showing a gradual 
increase, as the average of the first three years in 
the series is 20,703,000 quarters, and of the last 
three years it is 21,633,000 quarters; second, that 
while the home supply is a very variable quantity, 
the amount of imported wheat and flour is equally 
variable, but inversely so as to supplement the home 
growth and make up the normal total supply; and 
third, that instead of the imports rising or falling 
with the market price, they come in very nearly such 
quantity as will maintain the steady total supply, 
without either a deficiency or a glut. The conclusion 
must be that the price in any year is just that which 
is requisite for attracting the amount of imports 
wanted in that year. 

Looking to the probability of some augmented 
consumption, owing to the great fall in price, and 
also to the fact that supplies have not increased dur- 
ing the last two or three years—having been less, 
indeed, than in the years 1868-69, 1869-70, and 
1870-71—we may, perhaps, place the demand for 
1874-75 at 22,700,000 quarters. If so, and if the 
last harvest has been correctly gauged at 13,700,000 
quarters, the importation required for the current 
12 months will be 9,000,000 quarters. 


WHEAT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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AMERICAN Notes.—The Right Hon. H. C. E. Childers has been 
giving some public addresses on his recent visit to Canada and 
the United Btates, There is a healthy hearty ring about his 
statements, with much shrewd and practical wisdom. Of 
Canada his impressions are very favourable, and he speaks 
strongly of the loyalty of the Canadians to the old country, 
though they have many traits in common with their repub. 
lican neighbours. The difference, he said, was much the same 
as between the Scotch and English. As to the Americans, he 
thought our ordinary literature hardly did justice to their good 
manners. He went to America under the impression—an im. 
pression which he had, to a certain extent, derived from his 
former visit—that the Americans could not be looked upon as 
a sober people, and certainly could not be considered a very 
polite people. These were two great delusions, Excepting 
only a certain part of the population in some of the large towns, 
the Americans, so far as he had seen, were a sober people, and 
the statistics as to the manufacture and consumption of drink 
certainly went in that direction, They were also a civil people, 
and he thought that could not be too well understood. They 
were not always civil to people who were not civil to them, and 
they had a quick way of speaking, which at first, till it was 
understood, might seem disagreeable ; but, as a rule, they were 
civil and good business people, standing on quite as high a level 
as other people with whom he had been brought in contact. 
He had so often heard the other side that he was glad of the 
opportunity of stating this in unmistakable language. They 
were a hard-working people, who scarcely took cnough of 
holidays perhaps. Everybody worked there. The class who 
had nothing to do was a very small class indeed ; and even 
they tried to find something to do. Almost all the men born 
to property in America took to some profession, even if they 
did not rise very high in it. Indeed, they were, as he had 
said, an essentially hard-working people in the sound English 
sense of hard work. 

CARDINALS.—A German paper gives the following statistics ; 
—Pius 1x, during his 29 years’ reign, has created 99 Cardinals. 
Of these 99 Cardinals created by Pius 1x, 57 are Italians, 13 
French, 3 English, 9 Spanish, 3* Portuguese, 7 German or 
Austrian, 3 Hungarian, 2 Polish, 1 Belgian, and 1 American; 
50 of the 99 are already dead. Only 8 of the 61 Cardinals who 
saw Pius 1x mount the Papal throne are still living, so that 
the total numberof Cardinals is now 57, of whom the most aged is 
Cardinal de Angelis, Archbishop of Fermo, born April 16, 1792, 
and who is consequently four weeks older than the Pope hin- 
self, The oldest Cardinal created by Pius 1x is Antonelli, 
June 12, 1847. For many years the Pope was very sparing in 
his appointments, but within the last ten years no fewer than 
thirty-two Cardinals have been created. June 22, 1866, 5; 
March 138, 1868, 9; December 22, 1873, 12; March 15, 1875, 
6, including Manning and Macloskie. 

MoneEy-orDERS.—The growth of the money-order system in 
connection with the Post Office has been very remarkable, 
especially of late years, since the commissions charged on inland 
orders were reduced. In 1840 the total amount remitted 
through this medium was only about £800,000 ; in 1873, the 
last year for which we have full returns, it was £21,630,000— 
an enormous overturn of money in small amounts. his is 
exclusive of some £86,000 for the Colonies, and of £134,000 
for foreign countries. This system of the Post Office has 
evidently taken a great hold upon public favour ; it has met 
want that bankers left unfilled, and does very great good to 
trade in its minor branches. Why banks have suffered this 
business to slip through their hands it is difficult to say, unless 
it be that they thought it likely to be unprofitable. This it 
certainly is to the Post Office ; nor can we be surprised whe! 
we consider the vast amount of office time and work required 
for transacting business chiefly for small sums. In the Repot 
for 1872, for example, it is stated that at the chief money-order 
office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, ‘‘ about 13,000 accounts, with au 
average of more than 200,000 documents (consisting of money- 
orders, advices, and other vouchers), are received every mor 
ing.” 

Curates’ IncomEs.—Of the 19,000 parochial clergy nearly 
6,000 are curates, at stipends of from £100 to £150 a yea. 
This fact at once shows how many years a clergyman must 
expect to wait before his turn comes to be promoted to a bene 
fice, and accounts for the large number of men in middle life 
who still occupy the unsettled and underpaid position o 
assistant curates, 
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